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PEEFACE. 



The compiler of this small manual lias long been 
convinced that the only true method for acquiring 
skill and accuracy in spelling, consists in the fre- 
quent habit of writing words and sentences. Be- 
lieving that the more advanced pupils, in most 
schools, may very profitably devote a few minutes, 
daily, to written exercises in spelling, he has en- 
deavoured to make a selection of phrases and sen- 
tences adapted to the practice. He has aimed to 
bring together those words of common occurrence 
. which are often misspelt, and at the same time to 
illustrate their meaning by combining them into 
sentences. 

The collection is not intended as a substitute for 
the spelling book, but rather as an accompaniment, 
to apply and confirm knowledge acquired from the 
use of that. 

If the older pupils in a school were in the habit 
of devoting about ten minutes, daily, to writing 
some of the exercises in this book, they could find 
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time for preparing themselres without neglecting 
tbeir regular studies. If a teaeber, for instance, 
should say to his pupils that he wished them to be 
prepared to write a certain page, or part of a page, 
near the close of the day, they would be inclined to 
devote any leisure and unoccupied moments of the 
day to learning the exercises assigned. 

At the time of recitation, the teacher should read 
the sentences, slowly and distinctly, while the pu- 
pils write them upon their slates, or in blank books. 
They should be required to write legibly, and make 
proper use of capitals, marks of punctuation, &c. 
If slates are used, they may be speedily and hon- 
estly examined, by requiring scholars to exchange, 
so that each one shall become the inspector of his 
neighbour's slate, while the teacher spells the se- 
veral words slowly and correctly. All words which 
are marked as wrong should be corrected by the 
pupil who wrote them. 



DICTATION EXERCISES. 



RULES rOR SPELLING. 

1. Verbs of one syllable, ending with a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel (as plan), 
and verbs oi two or more syllables, ending in the 
same manner, and having the accent on the last 
syllable (as regret), double the final consonant of 
the verb, on assuming an additional syllable ; as, 
plan, planned ; regret, regretted ; but if a diph- 
thong precedes the last consonant (as join), or 
the accent is not on the last syllable (as suJEfer), 
the consonant is not doubled ; as, join, joined ; 
snffer, suffered. 

2. There is an exception to the last clause of 
the above rule, with respect to most of the verbs 
ending in the letter 1, which, on assuming an ad- 
ditional syllable, are allowed, by general usage, to 
double the 1, though the accent is not on the last 
syllable ; as, travel, travelling, travelled, traveller; 
libel, libelling, libelled, libeller, libellous ; insl, 
duelling, dueller, duellist. But the derivatives of 
parallel are written without doubling the final 1; 

as^ paralleled, unparalleled. 

1—3 
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3. Tbe following list comprises the verbs end- 
ing in 1, which, without having the accent on the 
last syllable, yet commonly double the final 1 : — 



npparel 

bevel 

bowel 

cancel 

carol 

cavil 

channel 

chisel 

counsel 

cudgel 

dishevel 

drivel 

duel 



embowel 

enamel 

empanel 

equal 

gambol 

gravel 

grovel 

oandsel 

hatchel 

imperil 

jewel 

Kennel 

label 



level 

libel 

marshal 

marvel 

model 

panel 

parcel 

pencil 

peril 

pistol 

pommel 

quarrel 

ravel 



revel 

rival 

rowel 

shovel 

shrivel 

snivel 

tassel 

trammel 

travel 

tunnel 

imravel 



4. The derivatives of these words are spelled, in 
the Bictionaries of Perry and Webster, with a 
single 1 ; and this mode is also more or less favoured 
by the lexicographers Ash and Walker, by Bishop 
Lowtb, and by some other scholars ; and it evi- 
dently better accords with the analogy of the 
language ; though the prevailing usage is to double 
thel. 

5. The verb to bias commonly doubles the s on 
assuming an additional syllable; as, biassing, 
biassed, biasser. The verb to kidnap, on assum- 
ing another syllable, always doubles the p ; and 
the word worship, also, according to general usage, 
does so; as, kidnapping, kidnapped Mdaapper; 
worshipping, worshippedi worshipper. 



6. There is some diversity in usage, with respect 
to several other verba ending in p, and also with 
respect to several ending in t, which, although the 
accent is not on the last syllable, are sometimes 
allowed to double the last consonant, when another 
syllable is added. But the more correct and regu- 
lar mode is, to write them without doubling the 
final consonant, in the following manner : 

benefiting 

bulTetiDg 

closeting 

developing 

discomfiting 

enveloping 

filliping 

galloping 

gossiping 

limiting 

profiting 

riveting 

scalloping 

walloping 

7. Derivative adjectives ending in able are writ- 
ten without an e before a ; as blamable, movable, 
not blameable, moveable ; except those in which 
the primitive word ends in ce or ge ; in such the 
8 is retained, to soften the preceding consonant } 
as, peaceable, changeable. 

8. Compound words formed by prefixing a word 
or syllable to a monosyllable ending in aU, retain 
the double 1 ; as appall, befall, downfall, forestall, 
fazzbaU, headstall, install, intbrall, laystall, mis* 



benefit 


benefited 


bufiet 


buffeted 


closet 


closeted 


develop 


developed 


discomfit 


discomfited 


envelop 


enveloped 


fillip 


filliped 


gallop 


galloped 


gossip 


gossiped 


limit 


limited 


profit 


profited 


rivet 


riveted 


scallop 


scalloped 


wallop 


walloped 
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call, overfaU, recall, saveall, thTimbstall, waterfidl, 
windfall. Withal, therewithal, ai^d wherewithal, 
end with a single 1. 

9. A class of other compound words retain the 
final double 1, which is found in the simple words ; 
as bridewell, foretell, downhill, uphill, molehill, 
watermill, windmill, handmill. 

10. Nouns ending in o, preceded by another 
vowel, form their plural by the addition of s ; as, 
cameo, cameos ; folio, folios ; but if the final o is 
preceded by a consonant, the plural is commonly 
formed by adding es ; as cargo, cargoes. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXILES. 

1. Words of one syllable, ending with f, 1, or 
preceded by a single vowel, generally double the 
final consonant ; as, chaff, mill, grass. 

Exceptions.— As, ^ ia, hb, has, gas, was, yes, his, this, 
thus. 

2. The plural of words ending in y, preceded by 
a consonant, is formed by changing y into ies ; as 
sky, skies ; fly, flies, &c. If a vowel precedes the 
y, the plural is formed by adding s ; as, day, days ; 
money, moneys, <&c. 

8. Monosyllables, ending in double 1, usually 
omit one 1 when prefixed to another syllable begin- 
ning: with a consonant: as, skill, ftkUfnl: will. 
Wilful. 
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ExcETTiovs. — GlullxLess, illness, stillness, smallness, 
slirillness, tallness. 

4. "Words ending in silent e usually omit the e 
when prefixed to an additional syllable, beginning 
with a Towel ; as, mince, mincing ; game, gaming. 

ExCEpnoKS.— Words ending in oe; as, shoe, shoeing; 
Words ending in ce or ge retain the e before able and ons ; 
as, charge, chargeable ; outrage^ ontrageous, &c. 

5. Final e is retained before the addition of ly, 
less, ness, fal, and some ; and usually before ment ; 
as, wise-ly, grace-less, base-ness, hope-fol^ blithe- 
some, state-ment. ^^ 

Exceptions.— Awe, awful ; dne, duly ; argue, argninent. 

6. Pinal y is generally changed into i before a 
suffix or added syllable, except before ing; as, 
mercy, merciless ; apply, application ; holy, holi- 
ness. 

7. Final y preceded by a vowel, or when fol- 
lowed by ing, is not changed; as, employ, employ- 
ing ; fancy, fancying, &c. 

ExoxPTiOKS. — ^T is sometimes changed into 6 } as, duty, 
duteous, beauty, beauteous, &c. 

8. Verbs ending in ie change those letters into 
y before ing ; as, die, dying; tie, tying, &c. 

BbMABXS IK BXLATION TO THE TEBMIKATI0N8 ieVO Aim 

rive.— Whcneyer o precedes the termination, the © will pre- 
cede the i } as, deceive, receive, conceive, &o. 
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9. The letter m preceded by co, and followed by 
a Yowel, is generally doubled ; as, command, com- 
mt>n, comment. 

ExcsFTioirs. — Comlo, eomixig, comet, comedy, comadiaa, &c. 



CAPITAL LETTEES. 

Capital Letters should be asdd in the following cases, yiz. : 

1. The first word of every sentence, chapter, 
or paragraph, should begin with a capital. 

2. Names applied to the Deity should begin 
with capitals ; as, Grod, Jehovah, Supreme 
Eeing, &c. 

3. In poetry, the first word of every line should 
begin with a capital. 

4. The pronoun I, and the interjection O, should 
always be capitals. 

6. The names of individuals, countries, states, 
counties, towns, seas, rivers, streets, &c., should 
begin with capitals; as, ''John, Eussia, Maine, 
Essex, Danvers, Caspian, Ehine," &c. 

Adjectives derived from proper names should 
begin with capitals ; as, " American, Grecian, 
English, Erench," &e. 
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6. The first word of a direct quotation, when 
the* words quoted form a complete sentence of 
themselves, should begin with a capital ; as, 
" JBemember this truth : * Man is mortal.' " 

The first word of an example may also begin 
with a capital ; as, the word " Kemember" in the 
preceding sentence. 

7. "Words of particular importance may begin 
with capitals. 

8. Every noun and every principal word in the 
title of a book should begin with capitals. 

9. The names of the months and the days of 
the week should always begin with capitals. Other 
words, when they are the principal subject of a 
composition, may begin with capitals. 



DICTATION EXERCISES. 



Thb foYLovting sentences illustrate the use of words which 
are similar in pronunciation, bat different in spelling and 
signification. 

"What can ail our friend Thomas ? 
He has drank too much strong ale. 

The air is pleasant and balmy. 

He completed the work ere I arrived. 

William is sole heir to the property. 

All shoemakers make use of an awl. 

It will not be conyenient to alter the hour of 

meeting. 
The sacrifice was placed upon the altar. 

Carpenters use an auger for boring holes. 
The people were deceived by an augur's predic- 
tions. 

Can aught be done to relieve him P 

His friends think he ought not go to California. 

The soldiers were ordered to lay down their arms. 
The beggar asked alms of all who passed by. 

A stranger walked up the aisle of the church. 
He was cast upon a small and barren isle. 
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They dropped the anclior from tlie ship's bows. 
The vessel contained several ankers of water. 

Angostus adds figures very rapidly and correctly. 
Jomi cut his foot with a sharp adze. 

The ark floated upon the water many days. 
It formed the arc of a large circle. 

He would not assent to the arrangement. 
They found the ascent very steep and toilsome. 

The prisoner could not procure the requisite bail. 
He received a large bale of goods by the express. 

The boys knocked the ball with their sticks. 
The children bawl lustily in the streets. 

Elizabeth received bad news from home. 
They bade him not go until they arrived. 

He resided near Chesapeake Bay, in Virginia. 
They acted under command of a Turkish bey. 

Endeavour to be faithful in every duty. 
Henry was sorely stung by a honey bee. 

They rode over the beach in a carriage. 

The beech abounds in some forests of America. 

The cruel man beats his horse with a large stick. 
The farmer raises many bushels of beets. 

The bin was well filled with choice grain. 
Martha has been to visit the museum. 

Alfred is too fond of beer, and other malt liquors. 
The dead are borne to the grave upon a bier. 
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The tolling bell reminds us of our frailty. 
She was Bometimes called the village belle. 

The berry was very large and sweet. 
They came to bury their dearest friend. 

The wind blew violently towards the shore. 
Hannah wore a light blue dress and satin bonnet. 

The brave soldier was borne along in triumph. 
He has gone to that bourn whence no one returns. 

The boys were courteous, and made a very civil 

bow. 
They could not readily break the bough. 

Bread is sometimes called the staff of life. 
George was bred to a useful occupation. 

Benjamin could do it, but did not like to. 
The merchant had a butt of wine. 

Mary called her cousin as she passed by the win- 
dow. 
They desire to buy a house in the city. 

The pedler would not bate the price of his wares. 
"We cannot catch fish without bait. 

There were several bays along the coast. 
Henry's jacket was made of green baize. 

The man was old, and his head bald. 
The children bawled through the streets. 

His head was bare, and his clothes ragged, 
"^he grizzly bear is very ferocious. 
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The Indians came with their bows and arrows. 
Henry and John were the only beans present. 

They returned to the place of their birth. 
He obtained a berth in the forward cabin. 

Dogs delight to bark and bite. 

The sailor made a bight with the rope. 

The rabbits were driven into their burrows. 
The people assembled in the several boroughs. 

They followed him through brake and briar. 
It is not easy to break from bad habits. 

The breech of the gun was much injured. • 

The water rushed through the breach of the canal. 

Tlie brute was savage and dangerous. 
The bruit was heard at a great distance. 

Though not a base man, he was a good bass singer. 

The bowls were filled with the bolls of the plants. 

The sails were made of strong canvas. 

They made a thorough canvass of the voters. 

The man found his coat in the sheep cote. 

The juice of the currant is an agreeable acid. 
The current of the stream was swift and strong. 

He struck the robber with a large cane. 
Abel was killed by his brother Cain. 

They heard of the enemy's cannon. 

It was strictly against the canon of the church. 

2—2 
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The. masons made the ceiling of good moztar. 
Margaret bought a stick of sealing wax. 

The thief was confined in a narrow cell. 
He said he would rather buy thansell' 

It was difficult to cere it with wax. 
He was ordered to sear it with a hot iron. 
Joseph performed the part of a seer. 
The faJlmg leaves are sere and dead. 

Excellent music was performed by the choir. 
Sarah bought a quire of paper ot a stationer. 

His choler was oftentimes rash. 
He had a collar around his neck. 

The sheriff came to cite him to appear in court. 
The procession constituted a beautiful sight. 
The site waslofl^ and pleasant. 

The house was built of coarse materials. 
Nathaniel pursued an honourable and judicious 

course. 
His corse was borne upon the hearse. 

The apples were not sound at the core. 
He commanded a fine corps of soldiers. 

Harriet promised to call upon her cousin. 
The caul is a thin membrane. 

Cork will float upon the water. 

They did not caulk the schooner thoroughly. 

They used a calender to smooth the cloth* 
The booksellers keep calendars for sale. 
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St. Petersburg is the capital of Sussia. 
They assembled in the eapitol^ at Borne. 

The cask was full of pure vinegar. 
He wore a casque upon his head. 

The gardener should sow good seed. 
They were unwilling to cede any territory. 

The seller should not deceive the purchaser. 
The cellar was substantially made. 

The scholars were sent hastily away. 
The cent is an American coin. 
Eoses produce an agreeable scent. 

The committee held along session. 

They could not obtain the cession of the property. 

He was fastened with a strong cord. 
The instruments did not chord welL 

He read the last clause of the paragraph. 
An eagle has very sharp claws. 

They dwelt in a mild and healthy clime. 
He found it difficult to climb the mountain. 

It happened near the close of the day. 
His clothes were soiled and torn. 

He received a well-deserved compliment. 
There was not a complement present. 

It was not right for Thomas to cozen his cousin. 

The governor affixed his signet to the document. 
The boys caught a beautiful cygnet. 

2—8 
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He was a Dane, from the north of Denmark. 
The king would not deign to hear him. 

The deer is a very timid animal. 

He purchased the house at a dear rate. 

The plants were moistened by the dew. 
The mechanic should receive all that is due 
him. 

It is a solemn thing to die. 

The man promised to dye the cloth black. 

He gave an account of a dire accident. 

A dyer should be a correct judge of colours. 

The sportsman shot a fine doe. 
The dough was baked in an/ oven. 

The animal was of a dun colour. 

If we have done our duty, we shall feel happy. 

The atmosphere was full of dust. 

Dost thou know to whom thou speakest P 

The man thought much of his morning dram. 
The drachm is a small G-recian coin. 

Did your friend call to see you ? J 

The ewer was filled with pure water. 

I injured my eye quite seriously. 

I cannot hear you, unless you stand here. 

He would fain drive them from the fane. 
It is wrong to feign what we do not feel. 
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She made feint of feeling faint. 

The fare in the railway is very moderate. 
The weather was fair, but very cool. 

The dog killed a beautiful fawn. 
The fiEtxin was a rural or sylvan deity. 

I told my father that I could not walk any 
farther. 

His feet were severely frozen while performing the 
feat. 

Matthew is quite a droll fellow. 
The felloe of the wheel was broken. 

Philip said he would give him a fillip if he moved. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 
The flea is a very nimble insect. 

The bird flew up the flue of the chimney. 

The plant produces a beautiful yellow flower. 
The flour was made of excellent wheat. 

He came in the forenoon, and went at four o'clock. 

They went forth for the fourth time. 

The boy shot a large water fowl. 
The weather was loul and dreary. 

They engaged in several frays. 
He used a very singular phrase. 

All thought the travellers would freeze. 
The frieze separates the cornice from the archi- 
trave. 
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The gate was torn trom its hinges. 
Thej moved along with an awkward gait. 

He was conquered by a Oanl. 

It was bitter as gall and wormwood. 

« 

The picture was in a gilt frame. 
His guilt was clearly established. 

He sat in the glare light of the sun. 
They found the glair of eggs useful. 

There was a great fire in the grate. 

It was pulverized by a grater. 
He was greater than his brother. 

He resided many years in Greece. 
It was necessary to grease the wheels. 

He constantly grieves for his lost friend. 
He was shielded by greaves. 

The potatoes have grown rapidly. 

They uttered not a groan, nor heaved a sigh. 

He entertained his guest with much cordiality. 
She guessed that it would be pleasant weather. 

Theodore looks ruddy and hale, 

There was a violent nail storm on Wednesday. 

The hare was greatly worried by the hounds. 
Her hair is of a beautiful auburn colour. 

The horses could not haul the load. 

The hall was very pleasant and capacious. ■ 
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The bnnter shot the haxt in the heart. 

His heel was iojured by a sharp nail. 

The physician said the wound would soon heal. 

Tou can hear readily, if you will stand here. 

I heard the noise of a herd of buffaloes. 

Hugh went into the woods to hew some timber. 
The bird's plumage was of a brilliant hue. 

We will hie away to the high mountains. 

He could not easily hire good workmen. 
The water rose higher than usual. 

They asked him to sing a hymn. 

A horde of robbers attacked the caravan. 

The miser delights in his hoard of siiyer and gold. 

The whole body of water rushed through the hole. 

The church should be used for holy purposes. 
The people were wholly idolatrous. 

A hoop was broken from the barrel. 

The wnoop of the savages was distinctly heard. 

Our time was limited to an hour. 

He kept an inn in the country. 

He could merely indite a short letter. 
The grand jury refused to indict the man. 

He lost a key while walking on the quay. 
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It is not easy to kill an alligator. 
The kiln was fuU of bricks. 

The nave of the wheel was much injured. 

None but a knave would have committed the deed* 

They much need assistance. 

She said she would knead the dough. 

Prancis knew that the book was a new one. 

It was during a dark and stormy night. 
He was honoured as a knight. 

Harriet could not untie the knot. 

"We know that he will say no. 

He knows that the man's nose was injured. 

His discipline was lax and inefficient. 
He lacks many desirable qualities. 

They will lade the vessel on Tuesday. 
He laid the books upon the bureau. 

The beggar had lain down in a narrow lane. 

The horse was led to the pasture. 
The water passed through a lead pipe. 

The ship was seen on the lee side. 
The boys bounded over the lea. 

A leaf was torn from the arithmetic. 
He said he Would as lief go as not. 

They could not find the leak, 
^he leek is a sort of onion. 
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He leaves the village this morning. 
The leaves are falling from the trees. 

The instructor said he would lessen the lesson. 

They were about to levy taxes. 

A large number went to the President's levee. 

The man was a notorious liar. 
Lydia plays skilfully on the lyre. 

A large limb was broken from the elm. 
He could not limn accurately. 

*Lo ! the warriors go to battle. 
The berries grew on low bushes. 

The load was heavy, and the oxen lowed. 

It is a lone and tedious journey. 
The jQirmer would not loan his plough. 

There was no lock on the door. 

They sailed upon the smooth loch (or lough). 

He was skilled in ancient lore. 

A lower descent may prove eifectual. 

The maid was careless and indolent. 
Her bonnet was new, and prettily made. 

The masculine gender denotes animals of the male 

sex. 
The mail had not arrived at nine o'clock, p.m. 
The commander was clad in mail. 

The horse's mane was very long. 

Portland is the main city in the State of Maine. 

Many vessels sailed over the main* 
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They were in a maze as to the proper course. 
The Indians cnltivated maize. 

It was achieyed in a singular manner. 
He was to the manor bom. 

The dock stood upon the mantel. 
She wrapped her mantle around her. 

The mark was dearly and peculiarly made. 
He was acting under marque, when he captured 
the ship. 

The marshal placed them in martial array. 

The Hede said he never drank mead. 
It was a generous meed for a noble act. 

His mien was unbecoming. 

The transaction was a tnUy mean one. 

They meet on Thursday to mete out the provisions. 
The meat of the deer is called venison. 

He measured the coal with a meter. 
The stanzas were in common metre. 

He was unwilling to muse on the past. 
The cat mews piteously. 

It was made of brittle metal. 
The horse was deficient in mettle* 

They might contribute a mite to help the cause. 

The miners have been very successful, 
llinors should obey their parents or guardians. 

The farmers say the grass was mown too soon. 
' was sad to hear them moan their loss. 
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The basin was filled with motes. 
The land was drained by moats. 

It is sometimes desirable to say ''Nay.** 
We could easily hear the horses* neigh. 

She determined to enter the convent as a nun. 
Hone were present except Susan and Caroline. 

The net was broken by the multitude of fishes. 
The nett profits amounted to a thousand dollars. 

The mountain abounded in iron ore. 

The boatman broke his oar when near the shore. 

The bird flew swiftly o'er the ocean. 

One labouring man won the medal 

He called at our house an hour ago. 

A squirrel jumped through a pane of glass. 
The wounded soldier suffers much pain. 

You should not pare a pear with a pair of scissors. 

Pallas was a heathen goddess. 

The king's palace was destroyed by fire. 

She was carrying a pail, and looked very pale. 

The painter was on his pallet, with palette in 

hand. 
There was some defect in the boy's palate. 

Paul covered the coffin with the pall. 

The paws of the beast caused the man to pause. 

8 
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Peace prevailed tlirongfaout the earih. 
The man gave the lad a piece of money. 

The bird stood upon the peak of the spire.. 
He indulged a very foolish pique. 

The peel of the orange was very thick. . 
We plainly heard the peal of the bells. 

The man stood beside Ms peer upon the pier. 

Peter made free use of sali^tre in packing his 
pork. 

It is an excellent place for catching plaice. 

I used a plane to produce a plain and smooth 
surface. 

The plates were broken into fragments. 
The garment was covered with plaits. 

The pleas did not please the judges. 

The plum was unripe, and very sour. 
The carpenter uses a plumb line. 

The pole was ten feet in length. 

The assessors caused him to pay a poll tax. 

It was a foolish and hurtful practice. 
To practise any immorality is wrong. 

The prisoner prays earnestly for pardon. 
The wolf preys upon the sheepfold. 

What profit does the prophet obtain, 
'^e queen's reign was a prosp^uB onei» 



-^ — .^ 

»i • 
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The rain fell in torrents, and did much injury. 
A horse is easily guided by a rein. 

They raise him up that he may see the sun's rays. 
They attempted to raze the house to the ground. 

Did some one rap at the front door ? 
Wrap your cloak closely about you. 

Many houses in Italy are painted red. 
Ellen read wdth a clear and distinct tone. 

The reed was slender and readily broken. 
If you would read well, read 8lo\v. 

The captain did not reck the wreck of his ship. 

TVhen fatigued we need rest. 
How did they wrest it from him ? 

The rise of the water covered the rice fields. 

The vessel was under the care of the rigger. 
They became accustomed to the rigour of the 
weather. 

The wheel- Wright could not write correctly. 
The rite was not performed right. 

The ring was made of Califomian gold. 
She went out to wring the clothes. 

He rode over the turnpike road on horseback. 
The boat was rowed by six strong men. 

The hunters pursued the roe till dark. 
The trees were carefully placed in a row. 

No good boy will be rude in his conduct. 

He bought two acres and one rood of tillage land. 

3—2 
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The choir sang the tunes by rote. 
The Secretary wrote very neatly. 

While on the route they were put to rout by the 
enemy. 

The lady wore a richly wrought ruflf. 

The weather was stormy, and the water rough. 

The reapers were cutting the rye. 
The boy exhibited a very wry face. 

They offered the house for sale at auction. 
The packet will sail on Saturday afternoon. 

A sylvan god is called a Satyr. 
The speaker's satire was very severe. 

The schoolboys love to skate on the frozen river. 
The fisherman caught a large scate. 

The man's skull was badly fractured. 
It requires some skill to scull a boat. 

The scene was truly beautiful and unique. 
I have seen the men draw the seine. 

Do you see that steamboat on the sea? 

They seem not to observe the opening seam. 

He sees the dog seize the rabbit. 

Is it so that you sow the oats P 

They sew the cloth with a needle and thread. 

It was the sine of the arc 

Hie sign was considered almost infallible. 
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The weaver slays the thread with care. 

The warrior slays his foes. 

Sleighs glide swiftly over the smooth ice. 

You should not slight your friends. 
He deceived them by sleight of hand. 

The bushes were covered with sloe berries. 
His movements were slow and cautious. 

The sores were extremely painful. . 
The eagle soars towards the sun. 

The sword remained in its scabbard. 
They soared aloft as on eagles' wings. 

He obtained the sole agency for the sale of the 

goods. 
Man possesses a living soul. 

The required sum was promptly paid. 
Some people are too credulous. 

His son sailed just as the sun was setting. 

It is rude to stare at people. 

The fttair was broken in the centre. 

The lamb was fastened to a stake. 
The man was very fond of beef-steak. 

The light was brilliant, and appeared stationary. 
The boy was employed in a stationery shop. 

The thief said he would never steal again. 
Ther knife was made of the best of steel. 

The ship entered the harbour in fine style. 

They entered the field over the stile. 
^ 3—3 
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The vessel sailed straight through the strait 

The snttle weight was eighty-eight pounds. 
He was a very subtle man. 

Tbey cut the sucker from the tree. 
They were beyond the reach of succour. 

The grapes were large and very sweet. 
The Queen and her suite visited the city. 

It was but a faint symbol of the reality. 
The sound of the c]rmbaL was plainly heard. 

Tlie carpet was fastened with tacks. 
They were obliged to pay a heavy tax. 

Their tale was sad, and soon told. 
The taU of the kite became entangled. 

The allowance for tare was small. 

A careful scholar will not tear his book. 

The air teems with insects. 

The teams were detained by a violent storm. 

Tears flowed freely down his cheeks. 
The casks were arranged in tiers. 

The writing had a very terse appearance. 
There was about a tierce of wine. 

The book I gave thee was a valuable one. 

Their property was not found there. 

Daniel threw a stone through the window^ 

It was wrong to throw away useful property, 
^he last throe was violent and sudden. 
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The tire came from tlie wLeel. 
Tyre was an ancient and famous city. 

The king was driven from his throne. 
The books were thrown about the floor. 

It is not the best time to gather thyme. 

The boat was tied beyond the reach of the tide. 

Two boys were too indolent to succeed. 

The toe of the shoe was stuffed with tow. 

They dwelt in a beautiful vale. 
The lady wore an elegant veil. 

The vane indicates a westerly wind. 
It will be in vain that you open a vein. 

He played skilfully upon the vioL 
The vial was full of medicine. 

Vice abounded in the village. 

The vise is used for many mechanical purposes. 

The men wade in the salt water. 
They weighed the sugar accurately. 

The moon wanes, and the loaded wains return. 

We should not waste aught that is valuable. 
Her slender waist betokened delicate health. 

Wait until I ascertain the weight of the cheese. 

The pedler wears a drab coat, and carries hitf 
.wares in a waggon. 

The waves roll towards the shore. 
William waives the question uselessly. 
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The way is narrow, rougli, and crooked. 
Scales are used to weigh various articles with. 

He was very weak, a week ago yesterday. 

She weekly grows more weakly. 

They would buy the wood at any price. 

Ye cannot honestly answer, yea. 

You were last seen near the yew tree. 



The following sentences embrace words which are often 
wrongly used for each other. 

They would not accept the proposition, except on 
very arbitrary conditions. 

There was a great addition to the last edition of 
the arithmetic. 

They are not sufficiently exposed to the air* 

The ants were very numerous and troublesome, at 
my aunt's house. 

It was very apposite that they should live on oppo- 
site sides of the street. 

I now apprize you that I shall appraise the pro^ 
perty-to-morrow. 

He is too arrant to be intrusted with such an 
errand. 
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Heacts as thoQglihe were accustomed to use the 
axe. 

The bacon was lost for the want of a beacon. 

The bran was thrown upon the burning brand. 

He burst open the door, and broke a costlj bust. 

The man's salary would not enable him to buy 
celery often. 

The council gave excellent counsel. 

A courier was sent with a message to the currier. 

He sat in a chair, and appeared to enjoy good 
cheer. 

The choral song was heard near the coral reef. 

Travellers in a desert must not expect a rich des- 
sert after dinner. 

They emerge from the woods, and immerge in the 
river. 

An eminent physician was subjected to imminent 
danger. 

I suspect you did not expect to see me to-day. 

They flay the sheep, and then flee away. 

They came from a far country with a cargo of fur. 

The gaol (or jail) frequently forms the goal of 
the thief s operations. 

His genius was not of a very useful genus. 
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The fanner was in quite a buff, becanse tbe smitli 
had injured the hoof of his horse. 

To be ingenuoTLB^ the man was verj ingenious. 

The jest was made just before the separation of 
the company. 

If you loose the rope, you will lose the boat. 

He was in trouble, lest his work should appear 
least of all. 

I lie ui)on the ground in order that I may lay the 
bricks smoothly. 

He fastened a line to the loin of veal. 

They went upon the marsh to mash up the berries. 

If he meddles with the scholars' medals, he will 
do wrong. 

G^ie weather was very mild, and she walked a mile 
before breakfast. 

They are so far off that we know but little of 
them. 

He placed his pillow near the pillar of the build- 
ing. 

The point of the matter is, that he drank a pint 
of wine. 

The president declared that the case was without 
precedent. 

The principal objection is, that the step iuYolres a 
new principle. 
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I prophesy that the captain's prophecy was in- 
correct. 

When he paid for the recipe, he took a receipt. 

The radish was of a dark reddish colour. 

You can sit down while I set the things in order. 

The statute forbade the removal of the statue. 

The sense of the sentence has appeared plain since 
he explained it. 

He threw the spear towards the church spire. 

It was clearly shown that the sun had not shone 
upon it. 

The valley was fertile, and of much value. 

The wick of the lamp will continue to bum nearly 
a week. 

It is doubtful whether the weather will prove 
favourable. 

The leaves do not wither whither he has gone. 
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Thi following sentenses contain the names of Tarious kinds 
of froit, and articles used as food. It will be useful to 
acquire some account of each. 

The fruits of the orchard, the productions of 
the garden, the nuts of the forest, the fowls of the 
air, the beasts of the field, and the fishes of the 
sea, all contribute to man's support and gratifi- 
cation. 

He eats the juicy pear, the mellow apple, the 
pulpy cherry, the luscious plum, the downy peach 
ana nectarine, the delicious strawberry, the acid 
currant and gooseberry, the raspberry, with a 
variety of other berries, and the sweet grape. 

Oranges, lemons, olives, dates, tamarinds, 
citrons, figs, and raisins, also abound, for indulg- 
ing man's appetite, and affording grateful nourish- 
ment. 

The asparagus, the cucumber, the cabbage, the 
delicate cauliflower, the nutritious potatoe, the 
pea, the bean, the turnip, the bulbous onion, the 
red beet, the yellow carrot, the parsnip, the tomato, 
the radish, the celery, the lettuce, appear on his 
table. 

The walnut, the filbert, the chestnut, the al- 
mond, the oil-nut, the cocoa-nut, and many other 
nuts of the woods, are at his command. 

From the fertile fields he gathers rich crops of 
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wbeat, rye, barley, xnaize, oats, and other kinds 
of grain. 

He also eats the wild $^me of the forests, such 
as the partridge, the pheasant, the plover, the 
pigeon, the timid hare and rabbit ; also, the veni- 
son of the deer, the beef of the ox, the mutton of 
the sheep, the tender lamb, the yeal of the calf, 
and the pork of swine. 

From the brooks, rivers, or ocenn, he obtains 
the rich salmon, the halibut, the cod, the haddock, 
the trout, the herring, the mackerel, the shad, 
the plaice, the eel, the pike or pickerel, and the 
oyster. Even the small shrimp cannot escape 
him ; the lobster, the turtle, and anchovies, appear 
on his table. 

Tor quenching his thirst, man uses ale, beer, 
cider, wine, tea, coffee, chocolate, lemonade ; and, 
better than all, the pure water of the gushing 
fountain. 



SHBUBBEBT, 7L0WEBS, AJSTD TBEES. 

For ornamenting our gardens we have the sweet- 
brier, eglantine, woodbine, columbine, rose, lilac, 
which, with the sweet clover, the beautiful pink, 
bright morning-glory, orange marigold, sensitive 
^* touch-me-not," delicate lUy, sweet-william, and 
various other flowering plants, fill the air with 
fragrance, and make nature look lively and cheer* 
fuL 

4i 
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A well-trimmed hedge, or the neat box, forms 
a handsome and appropriate border to the paths 
and avenues. 

If we walk into the forests we may behold the 
stately oak, the walnut or hickory, the chestnnt, 
the hemlock, the pine, the spmce, the cedar, the 
locnst, the birch, the sycamore, the ash, the beech, 
and the alder, with many other trees which are 
prized as ornaments, or valued for building pur- 
poses, or for use in the arts. The majestic elm, 
the erect poplar, the mournful cypress, the bend- 
ing, or weeping willow, the maple, the fir, the 
larch, are often used to adorn and shade streets, 
yards, and cemeteries. When covered in their 
foliage they make a beautiful appearance. 



In the sentences ^rliich foUow, will be found the names of 
many household articles, furniture, &c. 

For culinary purposes, the kettle, the boiler,* 
the gridiron, the griddle, the coffee-pot, the por- 
ringer, and the stew-pan, will be found very use- 
ful; and these, together with a cupboard, sink, 
wash-basin, broom, shovel, flat-irons, furnace, and 
cook-stove, constitute an important part of kitchen 
furniture. 

Plates, knives, and forks, spoons, bowls, tum- 
blers, pitchers, tureens, and a variety of glass and 
"^ockery-ware, are usually kept in cupboards. 
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Pork, beef, bittter, apples, potatoes, and yarious 
vegetables and liquors, are stored in cellars, either 
in barrels^ firkins, casks, hogsheads, or kegs. 

In parlours and sitting-rooms we have occasion to 
use chairs, crickets, tables, ottomans, sofas, lounges, 
mirrors, solar and astral lamps, oandelabras, car- 
pets, curtains, &c. 

In chambers bedsteads, mattresses, pillows, 
counterpanes, blankets, quilts, bureaus, closets, 
and drawers are very convenient. 

A library is a suitable room for depositing 
volumes, stationery, periodicals, newspapers, &c. 

Broken or damaged furniture, and various arti- 
cles that are not wanted for immediate use, are 
often stored in garrets. 



AETIOLES or WEAEING APPABEL, &C. 

Bonnets, gloves, shawls, cloaks, vlsites, man- 
tles, mantillas, gowns, aprons^ ribbons, laces^ 
slippers, and gaiters are worn by ladies, and para- 
sols are used to shield them from the piercing 
rays of the sun. 

Hats^ caps, surtouts^ stocks, cravats, handker- 
chiefs, pantaloons, coats^ vests, jackets, stockings, 
boots^ shoes, mittens, and gloves, are worn by 
men and boys ; and umbrellas are used to shelter 
those who carry them from the rain and snow. 
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ABTICLEB OF TSADB. 



At a grocer's shop we may purchase oranges, 
lemons, raisinsi figs, sugar, lioney, treacle, tea, 
cofiee, chocolate, rice, cinnamon, pepper^ butter, 
cheese, sago, tapioca, cloves^ nutmegs^ ginger^ 
starchy soap^ and many other articles. 

The dealer in dry goods buys and sells silks, 
woollens, flannels, broadcloths, cassimeres, sati- 
nets, cotton and Unen cloths, cambrics, calicoes, 
muslins^ ginghams, bombazines, camlets^ buck- 
rams, combs, brocade, satins, velvets, sarcenets, 
tifGwy^ gauze, crapes, laces, gimps, yam^ thread, 
needles, handkercMefii, &c. 

In a hardware store the^ traffic in cutlery, iron 
and wooden ware, farming implements, mechanics' 
tools, brushes, glue, naQs, screws, window and 
door fixtures and fiuitenings, &c. 



TAHIOrS TOOlS AKD IMPLEMENTS USED BY DIF- 

VEOENT TEADES.* 

The firmer uses the plough for breaking and 
turning the soil; the harrow for reducing and 
levelling it; the roller for smoothing it; the she- 

• It wUl be found useful to require scholars to ascertaiii 
and teU for what particular purpose or purposes each tool is 
used, and, as £Eur as may be, how it is used. 
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vel, spade, and hoe, for suiidrj purposes; the 
cultivator for loosening the soil and removing 
weeds ; the scythe, sickle, and cradle, for cutting 
grass and grain ; the rake for gathering the hay 
into piles ; and the pitchfork for loading and un- 
loading the same. He cuts his corn-stalks with a 
knife, and should have a grindstone with which he 
may sharpen his tools. 

The carpenter constructs houses and other 
buildings, and has occasion to use the broad-axe« 
hatchet, adze, saw, auger, gimlet, hit, gauge, 
gouge, square, compass, hammer, mallet, level, 
plane, shave, chisel, &c. 

The blacksmith works on iron and steel. He 
uses a forge and bellows, an anvil, a sledge-ham- 
mer, a vice, tongs, pincers, rasps, files, lathes, 
&G, He shoes horses and oxen, for which purpose 
he uses wrought nails. 

The printer uses a press, roller, type, and stereo- 
type plates. There are various kinds or sizes of 
types, the most common of which are the 



Pica, 

Small Pica> 
Long Primer, 
Bourgeois, 



Brevier, 
Minion, 

Nonpareil, 
Pearl, 



The school-room is the scholar's workshop. His 
tools should consist of apparatus, blackboards, 
maps, charts, slates, pencils, ink-stands, arith- 
metics, grammars, geographies, philosophies, as* 

4—3 
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tronomies, geologies, historieSy phynolc^ee, book- 
keeping, &c. It is more important that he should 
leam to use a few of these skilfollj, than to gain 
an imperfect and partial knowledge of alL 



Thb following terms are used in architectore, and it will 
be a yaloable exercise if the pupils are re^[aired to write each 
word, and define it or describe its use. 

Column^ wall^ lintel* arcli, abntment^ arcade, 
vanity dome^ keystone^ roof, fa9ade^ entablature^ 
cornice, frieze, architrave, capital, shaft, base^ 
die, plinth, steeple, tower, spire, turret, pinnacle, 
rafter, eaves, cill. 
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TnB productions of different countries are 
Tarious, and the exchanging of the surplus produc- 
tions of one country for those of other countries, is 
called commerce. 

The following is a list of the principal surplus 
productions of different countries, and when sent 
abroad thej are called exports. 

From ABA.BIA, — Aloes, coffee, frankincense, gum 

arabic, myrrh. 

Asiatic Islands, — Camphor, cloves, coffee, 
ginger, nutmegs, pepper, &c. 

Babbaut States, — Pruit, gum, hides, 
leather, ostrich feathers, wax. 

Belgium, — ^Flax, grain, hops, laces, wool- 
lens, &c. 

Bbazil, — Coffee, cotton, diamonds, dye- 
wood, gold, sugar, tobacco, wheat. 

Bbitish Amsbica, — Fish, flour, furs, lum- 
ber. 

Cajpb Colony, — Brandy, hides, ostrich 
feathers, tallow, wine. 



Where is Arabia? What its capital, goyemment, &c.? 
How would you go from New York to Arabia ? l<*or what 
are aloes luefal? Coffee? Frankincense? CKun arabic^ 
Myrrh? 
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From Chui, — Copper, cotton, fruits, gold, hemp, 

hides, silyer, sugar, vheat. 

Chika,— Articles of ivory and pearl, nan- 
keens, porcelain, teas, silks. 

DsKMABE,— ^Beef, butter, cattle, cheese, 
grain, horses, pork. 

EASTSBlfT AISTD WeSTEBK AtBICA, AlTD 

Egypt, — Cotton, fruits, grain, indi- 
go, linseed, ivory, gold, rice, sugar, 
ostrich feathers. 

Eqttadob, — Coffee, cotton, fruits, indigo. 

Pbancs, — ^Brandy, cotton, linens, porcelainSi 
silks, toys, wine, woollens, &c» 

GEBMAirr, — G-rains, linens, and yariqus 
articles of silver, copper, &c. 

GbbatBritaik, — Cottons, hardware, linens, 
porcelain, woollens^ &c« 

Gbseklakd, — Seal-skins, oil, and whale- 
bone. 

GiXATiMALA, — Cocoa, ludigo, logwood, ma- 
hogany. 

GuiAiTA,— Coffee, dottons, frtjits, sugar, Ac 

HiNDOSTAif,— Coffee, cottons^ indigo, opium, 
rice, silks, sugar. 

Holland, — Butter, dheese, fine linens, 
woollens, and various manufactures. 
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From Italy, — ^Fruits, grain, oil, silks, wines. 

Ibelaitd, — Barley, beef, butter, bides, linen, 
potatoes, tallow. 

Japak, — Cotton and silk goods, Japan ware, 
porcelain. 

Mexico, — Cocbineal, fruits, gold, logwood, 
silver. 

MADEIfiA AND CaKABT ISLANDS, — FrUlts 

and wine. 

New Gubnada, — Coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
fruits, indigo, sugar. 

Febsia, — Carpets, cotton, gum, rice, rhu- 
barb, silks, shawls, wine. 

Febtt, — Cotton, fruits, gold, mercury, Feru- 
vian bark, silver, sugar. 

[Russia., — Furs, grain, hemp, iron, linen, 
tallow, timber, platina. 

SPAiir AND FoBTTJGAL, — Fruits, oil, salt, 
silks, wine, wool. 

Sweden and Nobwat,— Copper, fish, iron, 
steel, timber. 

TuBKET, — Carpets, cotton, grain, fruits, 
muslins, oil, swords, wine. 

United States,— Cotton, beef, corn, fruits, 
fish, flour, pitch, rice, pork, lead, 
lime, salt, &c. 
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From "West Indies, — Coffee, tobacco, cotton, 

fruits, indigo, molasses, rum, spice, 
sugar. 

SwiTZEBLAiTD, — Cotton and silk goods, 
lace, linen, jewelry, paper, watches, 
&c. 

Note. — ^The above may be extended by the teacher, and 
constitute a valuable exercise in geography, as well as in or- 
thography. If the pupil is asked where the several countries 
named are situated, what their capitals, chief cities, rivers, 
and mountains are, it may readily be seen that the few lines 
above may form the basis of several useful lessons. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXEEOISEa 



1. It is said that the severe anguish arising from 
a burn or scald, may be assuaged bj the continued 
application of vinegar. 

2. They had succeeded in extinguishing the fire 
before the arrival of the guests. 

3. The buildings and goods which we possess 
to-day may be destroyed by the conflagration of 
to-morrow. 

4. We should persuade and guide all we can 
from the paths of guile, disguise, and guilt, and 
point to the ways of true wisdom, virtue, and 
happiness. 

5. There is the same principle of guilt in steal- 
ing fruit as in stealing guineas. 

6. The lambs and calves are enjoying themselves 
in the green fields and pastures. 

7. The dog was gnawing a bone when a gnat 
bit him, and caused mm to gnash his teeth and 
growl. 

8. The soldiers carried guns and bayonets, with 
knapsacks well filled with cartridges. 
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9. The bullet, the sword, and the spear were 
instruments of death to multitudes on the battle- 
field. 

10. The dumb beast kicked the man with 
-violence, and injured his wrist and knuckles. 

11. As David was making a willow whistle, his 
knife slipped and wounded his knee severelj. 

12. The chalk, of which we talk, was found 

during our morning's walk, near the orchard. 

» 

13. The psalm was sung at the close of a de- 
lightful and calm day in autumn. 

14. The hymn was written for a solemn occa- 
sion, and appeared very appropriate. 

15. The massive columns were fluted, and made 
of the best Quincy granite. 

16. The plague in London, in 1666, abated 
after a fire wnich consumed the principal buildings 
of the city. 

17. Albert was thrown from a horse, and had 
his ankle, thigh, and shoulder severely injured, 

18. In building the chimney the masons were 
obliged to cut off one of the rafters near the 
scuttle. 

19. The merchant's embarrassment was the 
result of injudicious and unprofitable bargains. 
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20. Anna made every suitable preparation for 
tbe separation from her friends and for ner journey 
to the seminary in Ipswich. 

21. The recitations and exhibition of the 
scholars were extremely creditable to them, and 
gratifying to their friends and numerous spectators. 

22. A pleasant walk in the morning, with an 
agreeable companion, will give us an appetite for 
breakfast. 

23. I have seen a beautiful scene on the river 
Seine, while arranging my seine for catching fish. 

24. I communicated my commission to the 
committee, who commended it with uncommon 
approbation as coming from individuals anxious 
to make exertions commensurate with the interests 
of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. 

25. Although the field was rough and filled 
with tough roots, the farmer endeavoured to plough 
it in a thorough manner, and after he had com- 
pleted the work, he drove his oxen through a deep 
slough near the watering trough, and gave them 
hay enough to eat. 

26. The soldier was troubled with a cough, and 
on that accoiuit he obtained a furlough to visit his 
family, and when weary of walking he rested under 
the shady bough of a beautiful tree. 

• 

27. It was troublesome enough to hiccough so 
often while kneading the dough. 
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28. He ought to liaye exerciBed a little moTe 
forefchought, and sought a place where he might 
have bought better wrought work. 

29. A diphthong is a union of two vowelfl in 
one sound. 

80. The diameter of a circle is about one third 
of its circumference. 

31. The surgeon was called soon after the acci- 
dent, and, after examining the injured limb, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be necessary to 
amputate the arm above the elbow. 

32. When you are an apprentice, if you be- 
come dishonest, you may be taken by the police 
before a justice ; therefore take advice and be 
cautious: never indulge in avarice, nor in any 
foolish caprice, nor in the wickedness of malice, or 
vice of any nature. 

33. The physician found his patient very sick, 
and left a prescription for obtaining some medicine 
of the apothecary, which he hoped would afford 
speedy relief. 

34. As the cars approached the dep6t, or station, 
the switch was displaced, and the wnole train was 
thrown from the track, and much damage was 
done, though no lives were lost. The superinten- 
dent, engineer, conductor, breakman, baggage 
master, and several passengers, were slightly 
bruised. 

36. The funeral procession was very long, and 
'e hearse was followed by coaches, carryalls^ 
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baronclies, dudses^ waggons, and carriages of eyerj 
description. 

36. His manner of speaking is earnest and 
forcible, and he will prove a valuable auxiliary to 
those who labour in circulating the temperance 
pledge, and in promoting every good cause. 

37. The church was spacious, commodious and 
symmetrical, — each pew containing room for eight 
persons, and the seats covered with scarlet-coloured 
cushions. The seats in the gallery were free to any 
who chose to occupy them. 

38. One chandelier huug over the broad aisle, 
near the pulpit, and another near the orchestra, 
that members of the choir might distinctly read the 
liymns they sang. 

39. The thermometer indicated extremely cold 
weather, though the barometer gave evidence of 
speedy change, and of an approaching storm. 

40. The telegraph brings news from afar with 
lightning speed, while the telescope enables us to 
behold, distmctly, objects that are invisible to the 
naked eye. 

41. While visiting the ruins of the castle, we 
beard the hooting of owls, and the howl of the 
greedy wolves. 

42. The Indian was sleeping soundly, uncon- 
scious that his canoe was bearing him rapidly 
towards the fatal brink of the foaming cataract. 
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43. We saw in the harbour one ship, two eteam- 
boats, seven sloops, three schooners, eight brigs 
and barks, and a large number of yachts. 

44. We visited the menagerie on Wednesday 
afternoon, and saw a lion and lioness with their 
whelp, a royal tiger, a panther, a spotted leopard, a 
giraffe or camelopard, a beautiful striped zebra, an 
elephant with his huge proboscis, a rhinoceros, a 
grizzly bear, a Shetland pony, and several monkeys 
and apes. 

45. As I stood upon the piazza of the hotel, 
enjoying the picturesque scenery in the vicinity, 
sudden flashes of vivid lightning, and loud peals 
of thunder, warned me to seek shelter within 
doors. 

46. The nurse said that saffron tea was good for 
one having the measles, and the bark of the wild 
cherry for persons having the jaundice. 

47. Every day's observation and experience 
prompted him to sympathize with the afflicted, and 
afford aid to the needy and distressed. 

48. The receiving reservoir was completed at an 
early day, and rendered impervious by a thick 
lining of water-proof cement. 

49. The children were in great jeopardy from 
the farious approach of a wild heifer. 

60. The boys spoke an interesting dialogue in 
relation to the decalogue, or ten commandments. 

51. A synagogue is a place of religious worship 
-vith the Jews. 
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52. The memoirs of the benerolent and good 
maj be perused with profit by all 

53. It was a mystery to many, how so small 
a person could consume so large a quantity of 
victuals. 

54. Susan read with proper emphasis, but her 
pronunciation and inflections were yery incorrect. 

55. " When I am dead no pageant train 

Shall waste their sorrows at my bier; 
Nor worthless pomp of homage vain 
Stain it with hypocritic tear."* 

56. The sergeant was a social man, and quite 
inclined to indulge in raillery. 

67. We saw a solitary traveller at a great 
height on the mountain, and he had a portmanteau 
vith him, and was well accoutred, in every respect, 
for the hazardous expedition he had undertaken. 

58. Butchers slaughter many cattle and sheep* 
and carry their flesh to market to sell. 

59. The eagle flew swiftly to her eyry, and the 
hawk to her mountain nest. 

60. The people had a grand jubilee on the 
anniversary of the achievement of their freedom. 

61. Oh, liberty! what crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name. 

* A stanza of poetry is introduced occasionally, as afford- 
ing an exercise in the use of capitals, as veil as a spelling 
exercise. 5 — 3 
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62. Stephen Girard managed his financial affairs 
with great shrewdness and accuracy. 

63. " The only, the perpetual dirge 

That's heard here, is the sea-bird's crji— - 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 
The cloud's deep voice, the wind's low sigh." 

64. The cistern was sufficiently large to contain 
several hundred gallons of water. 

65. His habits of dissipation led him to the 
commission of heinous offences, for which he was 
sentenced to solitary confinement in a dungeon. 

66. He professed great familiarity with every 
system of astronomy. 

67. The overseer's discipline was so severe, that 
he was considered cruel, tyrannica], and oppressive 
in his treatment of those under his ccmtrol. 

68. His life and character constituted a rich 
and valuable lega^ to those connected by ties of 
consanguinity or friendship. 

69. The victors returned laden with trophies of 
their valour and success. 

70. The auctioneer warranted the goods he 
offered as in a perfect condition, and made the 
terms very favourable to purchasers. 

71. He appeared calm and placid, though he 
had evidently suffered an irreparable loss. 

72. Though his suggestions seemed valuable, it 
-ras found impracticable to adopt them under 

isting circumstances. 
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73. The executive mansion was vacated, that its 
several apartments might be thoroughly repaired, 
cleansed, and renovated. 

74. The secretary said he would cheerfully 
acquiesce in any arrangement which might be 
deemed for the general good of the association. 

75. The excavations were made in order that the 
aqueduct might be constructed in a scientific 
manner. 

76. One may pursue a college course of study 
without acquiring that knowledge which will 
qualify him for the business pursuits of life. 

77. As the train was passing down a descending 
grade, the speed was greatly augmented. 

78. The western hemisphere contains North 
and South America^ the West Indies, and many 
other islands. 

79. The performance passed off pleasantly as a 
Tei7 good burlesque. 

80. The Isthmus of Panama is quite prominent 
at the present time, and is crossed by multitudes 
who are on their way to the modern El Dorado in 
search of gold. 

81. The accident was a very disastrous one, 
though previous accounts of it have been greatly 
exaggerated. 

82. Latitude is distance from the equator, and 
Cftnnot exceed ninety degrees north or south. 
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83. Longitude is distaace, east or west, from an 
established meridian, and cannot exceed one hun- 
dred and sixty degrees either way. 

SL The peninsula terminated in a lofty and 
bold promontoryi which was quite dangerous to 
manners. 

85. The ship sailed across the Indian Ocean, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar into the Medi- 
terranean Sea^ and thence into the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

86. The three distinct branches of the govern* 
ment are the legislatiye, the judicial, and the 
executive. 

87. " Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Ifor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile^ 
The short and simple annals of the poor." 

88. Accustom yourselves to think of the dis- 
tresses of human life ; of the solitary cottage, the 
dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 

89. The maniac was taken to the insane asylum, 
where he received the attention best adapted to 
one in his unfortunate condition. 

00» ^' Oppresnon shall not always reign ; 
There comes a brighter day, 
"When freedom, burst fi*om every chain^ 
Shall have triumphant way,'* 
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91. An industrious and persevering scholar will 
surmount all obstacles and difficulties, and make 
improvement in all his studies. 

92. The mayor of the city exercised the authority 
and influence of his honourable office in a manner 
to promote the true interests of the citizens ; and, 
aided by an efficient and judicious policOi he 
maintained order and peace. 

93. The survivors of the shipwreck suiSered 
hardships and privations beyond the power of 
language to describe, or of imagination to depict. 

94. " His brow was sad ; his eyes beneath, 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, — 
Excelsior I" 

95. Avoirdupois weight is used in weighing 
most kinds of merchandise and metals, with the 
exception of gold, silver, and platina. 

96. Photography and telegraphy are wonderful 
and useful arts. 

97. Square measure is used in measuring boards, 
plastering, flooring, painting, and any other kind 
of work where length and breadth only are 
concerned. 

98. The students went through a regular routine 
of exercises daily. 

99. Amphibious animals are those that live both 
in the water and on the land. 
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100. The traveller among the Alps, in Switzer* 
land, is often iu imminent danger from an avalanche 
of glaciers. 

101. Many vessels were moored at the wharf 
during the storm, and escaped injury. 

102. If the man was not an accomplished 
villain, he was certainly guilty of the most out- 
rageous and villanous conduct on the occasion 
alluded to. 

103. The robbery was one of the most daring 
that has been committed for many years. 

lOi. Let your whole life and conduct be 
characterized by a due regard to truth, honesty, 
virtue, temperance, justice, courtesy, and true 
manliness. 

105. " Under a spreading chesnufc tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him sling his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing thQ village bell 
When the evening sun ia low." 

106. Strive earnestly and constantly to accom- 
plish a good work, and be faithful in the performance 

F every duty before you. 
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]07. " Do good ; shun evil ; live not thou 
As if at death thy being died ; 

Nor error's siren voice allow 

To draw thy steps from truth aside ; 

Look to thy journey's end, — the grave ! 
And trust in Him whose arm can save. 



A LIST OF COMMON SYNONYMES, 

ob wo^iss hayika sihilab, thovon not pb£- 
cisely the sake heakino. 

Abase, Humble, Degbabe, Disgbace, Debase. 
The modest abase themselves ; the noble degrade 
themselves; we disgrace ourselves bj bad com* 
pany, and debase ourselves by vice. 

Abash, Confotiwd, Confuse. 

Shame will abash ; anything sudden or wonder- 
ful confounds ; a variety of emotions confuse. 

Abate, Lessen, Diminish, Decbease. 

A storm, pain, or anger may abate ; lessen and 
diminish are applied to size, quantityi and number; 
decrease lessens by degrees. 

Abhob, Detest. 
We abhor vice, but we detest atheism. 

Abide, Sojoubn, Dwell. 

Abide is less than sojourn, and sojourn less than 
dwell. 

Abjube, Becant, Eetbact, Bbtoke, Becall. 

We abjure false religion ; we recant false doc- 
trine ; we retract promises ; we revoke commoiids ; 
"we recall expressions. 
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Abbisge, Cuetah:., Coktbact, 

We abridge privileges ; we curtail expenses ; 
we contract powers. 

Absolve, Acquit, Clbie. 

We absolve from oaths ; we acquit of charges ; 
we clear from guilt. 

Abstaiw, Eoebeae, Ebfraiw. 

We abstain from food ; we forbear to retaliate : 
we refrain from anger. 

Abuse, Misuse. 
We abuse a privilege ; we misuse a favour. 

Accomplish, Effect, Execute, Achieve. 

An object is accomplished ; a purpose is effected ; 
a project is executed ; an enterprise is achieved. 
By perseverance we accomplisn; by means we 
effect ; by ability we execute ; and with spirit we 
achieve. 

ACKKOWLEDGE, OwH", CoKPESR, AvOW. 

Pacts are acknowledged ; faults are owned or 
confessed ; we avow guilt. 

Actuate, Impel, Induce. 

Motives actuate; passions impel; and reason 
induces. 

Adduce, Allege, Assign, Advance. 

We adduce arguments; we allege charges or 
facts ; we assign reasons ; we advance opinions. 

Adobe, Eevebencs, Yenebate, Bevebe. 

We adore God ; reverence the good ; venerate 
the laws ; and revere the dead. 

6 
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AlTIBH, AbSZBT. 

What we know we affirm; what we beliere we 
assert. 

Affix, Sub jonr, Attach, AmsnEx. 

We affix titles to things ; we subjoin lines to 
letters; we attach blame to persons 3 we annex 
territories to kingdoms. 

Allay, Soothb, Apfxass, AssuAaE. 

The fervid and vehement are allayed ; the dis- 
tressed are soothed; the tumultuous are appeased; 
and grief is assuaged. 

Amekd, Cobbect, Eefobh, Bectify. 

The moral conduct is amended ; errors are cor- 
rected ; the life is reformed ; mistakes are recti- 
fied. 

AirswEB, Beply, Bejohtdeb, Bespokse. 

We answer to a question ; reply to an assertion ; 
rejoin to a reply } and respond in accordance with 
another. 

Appbeheitb, Feab, Dbead. 

The sentiment of apprehension is that of un- 
easiness ; of feaTi that of anxiety s and of dread, 
wretchedness. 

Ayebsiox, Aitfipathy, Dislike, Hatbed^ Bb- 

PTJGKAKCE. 

The aversion and antipathy apply to things; 
the dislike and hatred to persons ; and the repug- 
nance to actionsi 

IwAXEir, Excite, Pbovokb, Bouse. 
We awaken curiosity : excite the feelings : and 
'ovoke the angry passions. 
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Becoming, Comblt, Gbacefttl. 

Becoming respects exterior deportment ; oomely, 
natural embellishments ; graceful, natural or arti- 
tificial accomplishments. 

Bias, Fbefossessioit, Pjibjitdiob. 

Bias marks the state of the mind ; prepossession 
applies to the feelings ; and prejudice to the judg- 
ment. 

Blehish, Statit, Spot, Speck, Plaw. 

The blemish tarnishes; the stain spots; the 
speck or flaw disfigures. 

BOBDBB, BOUNDABT, FbONTIEB, CoNPIinBS, PbB- 
OIKCTS. 

The border marks the relation of one country to 
another; the boundary defines the limits; the 
firontier is the commencement of a country ; the 
confLnes the parts adjoining; the precincts the 
8ame. 

Build, Ebect, Cokstbitct. 

We build a house, erect a monument, and con* 
Btmct a machine. 

Calamity, Disastbb, MispOBTrnB, MiscHAi^GEy 
Mishap. 
The mischance or mishap is light or trivial ; the 
misfortune grievous or heavy ; the disaster melan- 
choly ; the calamity dreadful. 

Cabb, Solioittjdb, Anxiett. 

Care is less than solicitude, and this less than 
anxiety. 
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CiiBis, Chabge, Managbmeitt. 

Care comprehends personal labour, as in tbe 
care of a house ; charge involves responsibilitj ; 
management includes regulation and order. 

ClRCTTMSTAlTTIAL, PaETICULAB, MiNUTE. 

Circumstantial includes the leading circum- 
stances ; particular takes in the more particular 
points ; minute takes in the smallest matters. 

CoABSE, BorGH, Bqde. 

Coarse language is used by persons of coarse 
feelings ; rough language by those whose tempers 
are rough and boisterous ; rude language by the 
ignorant. 

COEECION", EeSTBAINT. 

Coercion carries the idea of force; restraint, 
that of simply keeping under or back. 

GOMMOK, VULGAB, ObDTKABT, MeAIT. 

Common is opposed to rare or refined ; vulgar 
to polite and cidtivated; ordinary to the distin- 
guished ; mean to the noble. 

COMPETITIOir, ElirLATIOW, ElTALBT, 

Competition and emulation have honour for 
their basis ; rivalry is but a desire for selfish gra- 
tification; competition comprehends exertion; 
rivalry provokes hatred, 

COMPEEHEKSIVE, ExTENSIVB. 

Comprehensive respects quantity; extensive 
regards space. The comprenensive is employed 
omy with regard to intdlectual objects, as a com- 
prehensive volume. 
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CoiircEAL, Hide, Secrete. 

To conceal is to keep from observation ; to Mde 
is to put imder coyer; to secrete is to put out of 
yiew* 

CoKQinBE, Tanqtiish, Subdue, Oyebcohb, Sue- 
mount. 
Persons or things are conquered or subdued ; 
persons only are vanquished. An enemy or a 
country is conquered ; a foe is vanquisned ; a 
people are subdued; prejudices are overcome; 
difficulties surmounted. 

CoKTAGious, Epidemical. 

A contagious disease is one communicated by 
contact ; an epidemic is a disease affectiog a whole 
district^ from electrical or atmo£ipheric causes. 

CoKTHsruAL, Peepetual. 

The continual admits of no interruption ; the 
perpetual of no termination. 

CORBECT, ACCUEATE. 

Correct is to be free from fault ; accurate to be 
exactly right in eyery particular. 

CoEEECTiON, Discipline, Punishment. 

Correction implies making what is wrong cor- 
rect; discipline, instruction and regulation; 
punisliment; an infliction of pain. 

CuLTUEB, Cultivation. 

Cultivation is properly applied to tbe thing that 
grows ; culture to that in which it grows. We 
cultivate flowers, and prepare a soil for them by 
Our culture of the soil. 

G-3 
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Dabe, Obscijbe, Dim, Mystebiotts. 

Barkis opposed to light; obscure to brigbt. 
What is dark is altogether hidden ; what is obscure 
is not to be distinctly seen. Dim expresses a 
de^ee of darkness; mysterions denotes some- 
thing incomprehensible. 

Debilitt, Inpibmitt, Imbecilitt. 

Debility is weakness of constitution ; imbecility 
weakness of the mind; infirmity is the want of 
power in the moving parts of the body. 

Declaim, Iitveigh. 

The declaimer is ready and fall of words ; the 
inveigber is virulent and personal. 

Deed, Exploit, Achievement, Feat, rise upon 
each other in force. 

Defence, Pbotection. 

Defence is an occasional action; protection a 
permanent one. 

Degbade, Djsgbace. 

Degrade signifies to bring lower; disgrctce to 
bring out of esteem. 

Dismantle, Demolish, Baze, Desteot. 

Dismantle is to deprive of the mantle or gown ; 
demolish is to pull down ; raze is to make smooth 
or even with the ground ; destroy is to deprive of 
existence. 

Detee, Discotibage, Disheabten. 

Deter signifies to frighten away from a thing ; 
discourage and dishearten te deprive of courage 
or heart. 
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DlSCEEKMENT, PBl!rETRi.TIOK, DlSCEIMINATIOlS'. 

Discernment is seeing clearly; penetration is 
seeing beyond the surface; discrimination, the 
power of making a selection among many. 

Emit, Exhale, Eyapobate. 

Emit expresses the act of sending out ; exhale 
and evaporate are both modes of emitting. Vol- 
canoes emit fire; the earth exhales the damp: 
liquids evaporate. 

Eneegy, Eoece, Yiaors. 

"With energy is connected the idea of activity ; 
with force that of capability ; with vigour that of 
health. 

Enoumofs, High, Immense, Vast. 

High is connected with height ; enormous signi- 
fies out of rule or order ; vast is extended to space ; 
immense is not to be measured. 

Enotjgh, Sufficient. 

He has sufficient whose wants are supplied ; he 
has enough whose desires are satisfied. 

Eeadicate, Extiepatb, Exteeminate. 

Eradicate is to get out by the root ; extirpate, 
to get out the stock, to destroy thoroughly; 
exterminate is to cast out of the boundaries. 

Eeeoe, Mistake, Bltjndeb, 

Error marks the act of wandering, as applied to 
the rational faculties ; mistake is erring in opinion 
or judgment ; blunder is a thing done blindly. 

Esteem, Eespect, Eegaed. 

Esteem and respect flow from the understanding; 
regard springs from the affections also. 
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ExAHtKATioiir, Seaech, Inquiet, Eeseauch, Iir- 

VESTIGATIOW, SCETJTINT. 

The ezaminatioii is general, made by the senses 
and understanding ; the search is principally by 
physical action ; the inquiry is mostly intellectual ; 
a research is a remote inquiry ; an investigation 
is a minute inquiry; a scrutiny is a strict examina- 
tion. 

ExoNEBATE, Exculpate. 

Exonerating is taking off the burden of a charge, 
ot of guilt; exculpating is throwing off the blame. 

EXTBAlfEOTTS, EXTBHTSIC. 

Extraneous signifies not belonging to it; 
extrinsio signifies outward. 

EXtrBEEAiTT, LUXTJBIAFT. 

Exuberance expresses the excess; luxuriant 
signifies expanding with unrestrained freedom. 

I^AOTioW, PAETf . 

The party expresses only a division of opinion ; 
the faction is all actiye and secret macMnation 
against those whose views are opposed* 

EaLLAOIOTJS, DeCBITETO, FBAUmTLENtf. 

The fallacious respects falsehood in opinion; 
the deceitftil that which is externally false ; the 
firatidlilent is A gross species of the deceitful. 

Pami8| Si*tr«A*ioi!ri Ebwowk. 
^ Fame is noisy and uncertain ; reput9.tion is 
Bilent and solid ; renown is exalted and wide* 
i^pread reputation. 
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FiGTTBB, Emblem, Type, Symbol. 

The figure is a resemblance; the emblem is that 
which makes corporeal objects stand for moral 
properties, as the dove is the emblem of meekness ; 
the symbol is that which is converted into a 
constituted sign among m^n, as the olive and 
laurel are the symbols of peace ; the type is that 
by which one object is made to represent another 
in the mysteries of religion, as the Jewish sacrifices 
were types of Christ's sacrifice. 

Plattebeb, Sycophant, Pabasitb. 

The flatterer deludes by words ; the sycophant 
fawns upon his superior, and uses every mean 
artifice to ingratiate himself; the parasite is one 
who hangs upon the tables of the great for the 
basest of purposes. 

Fobbid, Pbohibit, Intebdict. 

Forbid signifies to bid not to do ; prohibit to hold 
that a thing shall not be done. Prohibit is the 
judicial term, interdict the morid term. 

Fobetell, Pbediot, Pbophesy, Prognosticate. 
Foretell is an ordinary gift; predict or pro- 
pliesy, an extraordinary gift. Prognosticate is an 
act of the understanding, and is guided by outward 
symptoms as a rule. We foretell by simple 
calculation ; we prophesy by means of inspiration ; 
we prognosticate from natural appearances. 

Fbank, Candid, IcroEisnjoTJS. 

The frank man is under no constraint; the 
candid maa has nothing to conceal ; the ingenuous 
man is without disguise, and speaks the truth 
naturally. 
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Pbeisdom, L1BEB17. 

foeedom is personal and private; liberty is 
public; we present the freedom of a city to an 
individual, and speak of the ''city liberties" as 
the immunities enjoyed by it. 

OsmsBAX, Ukiysbsal. 

General includes the greater part or number; 
univ^aial includes every particular part. The 
former is opposed to particular^ the latter to 
individual. 

OxiSTTESIr, FOLITB. 

Cteitility respects rank in life ; politeness the 
refinement of the mind and outward behaviour. 

GOTEBKMEITF, Al)lIIl!n:STRA.TIOir. 

The government includes every exercise of 
authority; the administration implies only that 
act of authorify which consists in putting the law, 
or willy of another in force. 

Guess, CoKJECTrBB, Divike. 

We g^ess what actually is ; we oeigeeture that 
which may be; we divine the meaning of a 

mystery. 

H^nn, CiXLors, Habdeksi), Obdv^jltz, 

Hard denotes the absence of tender feeling; 
callousness is the first state of hardness in moral 
depravity; obduracy is the last stage of moral 
hardness, which supposes the whole mind to be 
obstinately bent on vice. 

HaTTOHTIKESS, DlSDAIir, ABBOaAKCE. 

Haughtiness is founded on the high opinion we 
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entertam of ourselTes ; disdain shows a contempt 
for others, and is founded on the low opinion we 
hare of them. Arrogance has lofly pretensions, 
and is the result both of haughtiness and disdaini 
but more of the former than of the latter. 

Healthy, Wholesome, Salttbbious, Saltttaet. 
Healthy and wholesome are rather negative in 
their sense ; salubrious is positive ; that is healthy 
and wholesome which does no injury to the health ; 
and that is salutary which serves to remove a 
disorder. 

HEnrotTS, Plageakt, FLAomors, ATsociors. 

The heinous is terrible ; the flagrant is what is 
excessive and violent in its nature ; the flagitious 
denotes particularly infamous ; atrocions signifies 
exceedingly black. 

HiKDEB, Pbsvekt, Impede, Obstbtjct. 

The hinderance is caused by going behind and 
pulling a person back ; the prevention is caused 
by coming Wore; the impediment is caused by 
coming between our feet ; the obstruction is caused 
by something set up in the way. 

Holt, Pioits, Detoitt, EELioiors. 

A religious man is no more in his principles 
than his affections ; piety is the union of the out- 
ward observance with the inward feeling ; devotion 
is the giving of one's self up exclusively to acts of 
worship and duty ; holiness is entire purity and 
heavemy-mindedness. 

HOEESTT, TJPMQHTKESS, IotBOEITT, PbOBITT. 

To be honest is simply to do what the law 
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declareg to he riglit ; to be upright Bupposea a 
Buperiority of understanding and moral conviction ; 
integrity is the wholeness or unbrokenness of a 
man's character; probity is the excellence and 
purity x)f a man's character in its various relations. 

Htpoceite, Dissbmbleb. 

The hypocrite appears under a mask ; the dis- 
sembler appears contrary to what he really is; 
the hypocrite makes truth serve the purposes of 
falsehood; the dissembler makes falsehood serve 
his own particular purposes. 

Impeeviotjs, Impassa-ble, Ikaccessiblb. 

Woods are impervious when they cannot be got 
through ; lines are impassable when they cannot 
be got over ; and mountains are inaccessible when 
they cannot be ascended. 

Implacable, TJneelentino, Inexobablb. 

Implacable is not to be allayed or api)ea8ed ; 
unrelenting is not to be made to give way ; inexor- 
able is not to be moved by prajers. 

Implant, Ingbaet, Inculcate, Distil, Infuse. 
To implant is to root principles in the mind ; 
to ingrait is to affix particular principles, as we 
ingraft one kind of tree upon another ; to distil is 
to drop in gently, as drop by drop ; to infiisd is to 
amalgamate; to inculcate is to cut or stamp 
principles into the mind. 

Impbint, Impbess, Enobate. 

Morally things are imprinted on the mind, so as 
to produce recollection ; impressed so as to produce 
conviction ; and engraved so as not to be obliter- 
ted, 
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Ikcoitststekt, Tncokgeuofs, Incoherent. 

Inconsistent marks the unfitness of being placed 
together; incongrnous marks the unsuitableness 
of one thing with another'; incoherence marks the 
incapacity of two things to cohere. 

iNELtTENCE, AXJTHOEITT. 

Inflnence is altogether unconnected with any 
right to direct; authority includes the idea of 
Hght. 

Insidtotjs, Teeachebofs. 

Insidious is to be in wait to ensnare ; treacher- 
ous is to betray. An enemy may be insidious, but 
only a Mend can be treacherous. 

Institute, Establish, Pound, Erect. 

To institute is to form according to a certain 
plan ; to establish is to fix upon a certain basis ; 
to found is to lay the foundation on certain prin- 
ciples ; to erect is to lift up to a certain point of 
perfection. 

Instbttiient, Tool. 

Moral reformers are the instruments of bringing 
about great changes in nations ; spies and informers 
are the tools of govemment. 

lNTEECEnB,TNTBBPOSE,lNTEBFEBB,lNTEBMEDI)LE. 

To intercede is literally to go between, but 
signifies the act of supplication on behalf of 
another ; to interpose is to place one's self between 
two parties, for the purpose of preventing some 
hostile act ; to interfere is to go between parties 
with an object ; and to intermeddle is to interfere 
in matters with an idle or indefinite purpose. 

7 
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IirvASiow, Incuesioit, Ieefptioit. 

Invasion expresses the general idea of making a 
forcible entrance to a foreign country ; incursion 
is^ a hasty and sudden invasion; irruption is a 
violent invasion. 

Justice, Eqttitt. 

Justice is founded on the laws of society ; equity 
is founded on the laws of nature. 

Ejin)EEI), BELA.TIONBHIF, AtFUTITX, CoiTSAiraTJI'' 
TTTTT. 

Kindred signifies being of the same general 
family; relationship as being of the particular 
family ; affinity signifies being in degree connected, 
or coming close to each other's boundaries; 
consanguinity expresses the same blood. 

Knowledge, Scibkce, LEAEwnf a, EErnmoK. 

Knowledge is the general term, and is the thing 
known; science is a systematic species of know- 
ledge connected with the operations of nature or 
the manipulations of art ; learning is that species 
of knowledge which we derive from book lore; 
erudition is scholastic knowledge obtained by 
profound research. 

Leave, Quit, Eelikqttish, 

We leave persons or things; we quit and 
relinquisli things only. We leave those persons 
or thiags to which we intend to return ; we quit 
that to which we return no more ; we relinquish 
that which we do not again intend to hold, 

lilFELESS, IHTAKIMATE. 

Lifeless supposes the absence of life where it has 
once been ; inanimate, where it has never been. 
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Likeness, Besemblancs, Similabity. 

Likeness respects either internal or external 
qualities ; resemblance respects only the external. 
We speak of a likeness between two persons, a 
resemblance in the cast of the eje ; of a similarity 
of age and disposition. 

LiNGEB, Loiter. 

To linger is to move slowly, from a wish to re- 
main ; to loiter is to move slowlj, from careless- 
ness or idleness. 

Little, Small, Diminutive. 

Little is properly opposed to the great ; small 
to the large ; and diminutiye is a species of small, 
contrary to the course of things. 

Malevolent, Malicious, Malignant. 

Malevolent is wishing ill ; malicious, having an 
evil disposition; and malignant, having an evil 
tendency. 

Mabe, Tbacb, Vestige, Footstep, Tback. 

The mark is said of a fresh uninterrupted line ; 
the trace is said of that which is broken by time ; 
we discover by marks that things have been ; we 
discover by traces and vestiges what they have 
been. Footstep is employed only for the steps of 
an individual ; the track is made by the steps of 
many. 

Melody, Habmont. 

Melody signifies any modulated sounds measured 
after the manner of verse into distinct members or 
parts ; harmony signifies the adapting modulated 
sounds to each other. 
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MEBCA.NTILE, COMMEBCIAL. 

The first respects the actual transaction of busi- 
ness, or a transfer of merchandise hy sale or pur* 
chase; commercial comprehends the theory and 
practice of commerce — hence we speak of a mer- 
cantile house, but a commercial education, people, 
&e. 

MiSCONSTBTTE, MiSINTEBPBET. 

Both of these signify to explain in a wrong way. 
Misoonstming is the consequence of ignorance ; 
misinterpretation of particular words is often tha 
consequence of prejudice and voluntary blindness. 

MOISTTTBE, HtJMIDITT, DAMPlfTESS. 

Moisture is used in general to express any small 
degree of infusion of a liquid into a body; 
humidity is employed scientifically to describe the 
state of having any portion of such liquid ; damp- 
ness is that species of moisture which arises from 
the gradual contraction of a liquid in bodies capa* 
ble of retaining it. 

Natal, Native, ImoiaBNors. 

Natal signifies belonging to one's birth, or the 
act of one's being bom ; but native signifies hav- 
ing the origin of beginning ; indi|penous, springing 
from that place. 

Neglect, Omit. 

Neglect is a culpable action; to omit, an in- 
different one. 

Nbighbouehood, Vicinity. 

Neighbourhood signifies the place which is nis:h ; 
\at is, nigh to one's habitation ; vicinity signifies 
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the place wLicli does not exceed iti distance the 
extent of a village. 

KiGHTLT, NOCTUBNAL. 

These signify belonging to the night op the 
night season. The former is more familiar than 
the latter. We say nightly disturbance, and 
nocturnal dreams, visits, &c. 

Noted, N'otobious. 

Noted may be employed either in a good or bad 
sense ; notorious is never used but in a bad sense. 
Men may be noted for their talents or their eccen- 
tricities ; they are notorious only for their vices. 

Notice, Eemabe, Obsebvb. 

To notice is either to give or take notice ; to 
remark signifies to mark a thing over again ; to 
observe signifies either to keep a thing present 
before one's view, or to communicate our views to 
another. 

Obediekt, Submissive, Obsequious. 

One is obedient to the command ; submissive 
to the power or will ; obsequious to the person. 

OPrcriATED, CONCEITBI), EGOTISTICAL. 

A fondness of one's own opinions bespeaks the 
opiniated man ; a fond conceit of one's self be- 
speaks the conceited man ; a fond attachment to 
himself bespeaks the egotistical man. 

Opinion, Sentiment, Notion. 

Opinion is the work of the head ; sentiment, to 
feel, is said to be the work of the heart ; notion 
is a simple operation of the thinking faculty. We 

7— a 
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form opinions; \re have sentiments; we get 
notions. 

OVEEEULE, SUPEESEDB. 

To overrnle is literally to get the superiority of 
rule ; to supersede is to get the upper or superior 
seat ; but the former is employed only as the act 
of persons ; the latter is applied to things as the 
agents. 

OVEETTTEN, OVEETHEOW, SUBTEET, ImTEET, Ee- 
TER8E. 

To overturn is simply to turn over, which may 
be more or less gradual ; but to overthrow is to 
throw over, which may be more or less violent ; 
to overturn is to turn a thing either with its bot- 
tom or side upwards ; to subvert is to turn that 
under which should be upward ; to reverse is to 
turn that before which should be behind ; and to 
invert is to place that on its head which should be 
on its feet ; to overturn is said only of small mat- 
ters ; to subvert, only of national or large con- 
cerns — as, to overturn a wheelbarrow ; to subvert 
a constitution. 

Peeception, Conception, Idea. 

A perception is that which the senses perceive 
while the object is present ; a conception is that 
which the mind perceives when the object is absent ; 
an idea is a mental image formed by the intellectual 
chemistry of our conceptions. 

Perceive, Disceen, Distinguish. 

To perceive is a positive ; to discern, a relative 
action. We perceive things by themselves- we 
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discern tlietn amon;^ mauy others. To distinguish 
is to point out a particular thing. 

POSTTTVE, AbSOLTTTE, PbEEMPTOBT. 

Positive is fixed or established in the mind ; 
absolute is uncontrolled by any external' circutn- 
Btances ; peremptory is removed from all further 
question. 

POWEB, AXTTHORITT, DoMnTIOK. 

Power exists independently of all right ; autho- 
rity is founded only on right ; dominion is a posi- 
tive degree of power. 

Pbetence, Pretext. 

The pretence is a misrepresentation ; the pretext 
consists altogether of falsehood. 

Primary, Premature, ORiaiNAL. 

Primary signifies belonging to or like the first ; 
premature is according to the first; original is 
containing the origin. 

Pboceedino, Transacttok. 

The proceeding is said of something going for- 
ward ; the transaction of something already done. 

Propbss, Declare. 

One professes by words or actions ; one declares 
only by words. 

PrOMISCUOTJS, iKDISCEIMnTATB. 

Promiscuous is applied to any number of dif- 
ferent objects mingled together; indiscriminate 
is only applied to the action in which one does not 
discriminate different objects. 
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PEOPOaTIOKATB, COMMEKSTTBATE, ADEQUATE. 

That is proportionate ^hich rises as a thing 
rises, and falls as a thing falls ; that is commen- 
surate which is made to rise to the same measure 
or degree ; that is adequate which is made to come 
up to the height of another thing. 

Qfalitt, Pbopeett, Atteibtjtb. 

The quality is that which is inherent in the 
thing and is coexistent ; the property is that which 
belongs to it for the time being ; the attribute is 
that quality which is assigned to any object. 

Eapacious, Eavenotts, Vobacioits. 

Eapacious signifies grasping with an eager 
desire to have ; ravenous respects the haste with 
which one eats ; voracious respects the quantity 
which one consumes. 

Eashkess, Tbmeeitt. 

Eashness expresses hurried and excessive motion ; 
temerity denotes acting from the impulse of the 
moment. 

Eebovio), Eevebbebate, Eecoil. 

To rebound is to bound or spring back ; to re- 
verberate is to beat back ; to recoil is to coil or 
whirl back. A ball rebounds ; a sound reverbe- 
rates ; a gnake recoils. 

Eeclaim, Ebfobm. 

Eeclaim is to call back to its right place that 
which is gone astray ; reform is to form again that 
which has changed its form. 

Eefusb, Eeject, Eefel, Ebbupp. 

Eefuse is properly not to take or to send back ; 
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reject is to cast back ; repel is to reject with 
\ioience ; rebuff is' to refuse with contempt. 

Eblax, Bemit. 

Belax is to make loose ; remit is to take off in 
part what has been imposed. We relax efibrts, 
remit taxes. 

Belate, BEC0iri!rT, Descbibe. 

We relate and recount only what passes ; we 
describe whatever exists ; we relate either by 
writing or speaking ; we recount only by speaking. 

Bemait^s, Beltob. 

Bemains signifies literally what remains ; relics 
what is left after lapse of time ; as the remains 
of buildings destroyed by fire — the relics of anti- 
quity in monasteries and old churches. 

BsPEKTAiirGE, Penitence, Contbition, Compfnc- 
TioK, Bemobse. 
Bepentance is feeling one's self wrong ; peni- 
tence is deep sorrow for a crime ; contrition is to 
bruise as it were for sorrow ; compunction is to 
prick thoroughly; remorse is to have a gnawing 
pain. 

Beyile, Vilify. 

We revile a person by a direct attempt to make 
him look vile in his own eyes ; we vilify him by 
making him appear vile in the eyes of others. 

Bidicfle, Satibe, Ibont, Sabcasm. 

Bidicule has simply laughter in it ; satire has a 
mixture of ill-nature or severity ; irony has dis- 
guised satire — ^it praises that which it really means to 
condemn ; sarcasm is bitter and personal satire. 
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Secttlab, Tempoeil, Wobldlt. 

Secular eignifies belonging to time; temporal 
lasting only for a time ; worldly signifies after the 
manner of the world. Seciilar is opposed to 
ecclesiastical; temporal and worldly are opposed 
to spiritual and eternal. 

Sedulous, DrLiOEirr. 

Sedulous signifies constant occupation ; diligent 
is a general term for industrious. 

Sebvattt, Domestic, Mekial, Dbudge. 

A servant is one who serves ; a domestic s'^rres 
in a house or family ; a menial is one who performs 
the meanest offices ; a drudge is one who does the 
most inferior kinds of labour. 

Shine, Olitteb, Qlabe, Spabkle, Ejjdiate. 

To shine is to give steady emission of light ; to 
glitter is to shed an unsteady emission of light ; 
to glare is to throw forth the highest possible 
degree of Hght ; to sparkle is to emit light in 
small portions ; and to radiate is to emit it in long 
lines. 

SOLTCITiLTIOir, iMPOBTUlflTT. 

Solicitation is general; importunity is impor* 
tunate or troublesome solicitation. 

Spend, Expend, Waste, Exhaust, Dbatn. 

To spend is simply to turn to some purpose ; 
expend carries with it the idea of exhausting ; 
waste, of exhausting to no good purpose ; exhaust 
is to draw out all there is ; drain is to draw off 
gradually. 
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Spread, CiBorLATE, Propagate, Promulgate, 
Disseminate. 
To spread is to extend generally ; to circulate is 
to spread as within a circle ; to propagate is to 
continue by successive production ; to promulgate 
is to publish widely; to disseminate is to cast 
forth as seeds. We say, the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Grospel, instead of promulgation, 
because the former word contains the idea of 
begetting new opinions upon the old. 

Temperament, Temperature. 

Temperament relates to animal bodies, as a 
sanguine temperament ; temperature, to the at- 
mosphere ; as a high or low temperature. 

Temporary, Transient, Transitory. 

Temporary is intended to last only for a time, 
in distinction to that which is permanent ; tran- 
sient characterizes what in its nature exists only 
for a moment ; transitory, that which exists for a 
time and then passes away. 

Tenet, Position. 

The tenet is the opinion we hold in our own 
minds ; the position is that we lay down for others ; 
our tenets may be hurtful, our position false. 

"Whole, Entire, Complete, Total, Integral. 

Whole excludes subtraction; entire excludes 
division ; complete excludes deficiency ; total 
denotes the aggregate of the parts ; and integpral 
is the same as the whole number. 

THE END. 

BTLLIVO, P1UinT.1t, GUILDVOBO. 
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